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(i) Floating log; (2) Logs bound together (catamaran) ; (3) Logs bound 
together with bush for sail ; (4) Dugout ; (5) Welsh coracles ; Egyptian 
boat ; Greek galley ; Norse ship ; Moorish corsair ; Venetian gondola ; Chi- 
nese junk ; Columbus's ship ; *' Mayflower ; " Mississippi sidewheeler ; steam- 
ship; gunboat (using sheet tin for covering); plans and drawings of 
modern liners. 



EIGHTH GRADE. 

Katharine M. Stilwell. 

In the winter quarter it is purposed to give the pupils of this 
grade, largely by the use of literature, some ideals of social and 
political life. 

The work in Roman history, consisting of some phases of both 
the external and internal growth of the Romans, will also be 
used for this purpose. The class will follow the growth of Rome 
from a small city-state on the coast to a power in control of the 
whole Italian peninsula. Details of the wars will not be dis- 
cussed, but conditions, such as the state of civilization of the 
Italians and their geographical environment, will be presented, 
which will enable the pupils to reason out the conflict between 
the plain and the mountain peoples. They will be led to regard 
this as a struggle in the interests of civilization which resulted 
in the unity of Italy. At this point they will compare the 
Roman increase of territory with the movement of the Ameri- 
can people from the Atlantic coast plain to the middle and 
western United States. 

They will study the Roman method of governing the con- 
quered peoples, getting information from the different text- 
books at their disposal. 

The pupils will next consider the situation and character of 
the Mediterranean states and Rome's relation to these. They 
will thus see what Rome had to fear from Carthage, and how for 
her own preservation it was essential to her that the Carthagin- 
ians should advance no farther eastward. This will help them 
to understand the causes of the Punic wars. They will then 
read the story of Hannibal from Plutarch's Lives. 

The class will see how, as a result of this war, Rome entered 
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into the affairs of the eastern Mediterranean, and was drawn 
into a career of conquest which was not stayed until Greece, 
Spain, northern Africa, Macedonia, and Asia Minor were brought 
under her sway. 

The Roman government of these provinces will be compared 
with England's colonial policy, the class reading in this connec- 
tion selections from Kipling's " Song of the English." Again 
they will compare Rome's extension of territory with the expan- 
sion of the United States, and her governmental relations to her 
provinces with the policy of the United States in Hawaii, Cuba, 
and the Philippines. While considering this topic they will 
read Moody's " Ode in Time of Hesitation." 

Throughout the work the close relation existing between the 
history and the geography will be brought out. 

During this quarter the class will try to read some of the 
short Latin stories which illustrate Roman ideals. 

The outlined study of Rome and its development necessarily 
implies a study of the Roman home, since home life is the basis 
of social and political life. A comparison and contrast between 
ancient and modern conditions will help to give an understand- 
ing of our own home life, and an appreciation of its possi- 
bilities. 

The work in home economics (Mrs. Norton) will begin with 
a review of the Greek and Roman houses by means of stereop- 
ticon pictures. The points of difference between these houses 
and our own will be discussed, as well as the conditions modify- 
ing the form and arrangement of dwelling-houses, such as 
climate, habits of the people, and degree of civilization. The 
influence of scientific discoveries upon our houses will be con- 
sidered, and will lead to a study of the modern house. This 
will include: 

I. The plan of the house : (i) Comparison with plan of Roman house. 
(2) Drawing of ground plan of house, either for city, suburb, or country ; with 
the necessary instruction in mechanical drawing, and in mathematics. (3) 
Comparison of types of houses in different sections of our own country ; and the 
reason for these differences. (4) Visiting of houses in process of construction. 

II. The finishing and furnishing of the house : Woods used in house ; 
form and color in furniture ; decoration of walls. 
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III. Scientific discoveries and inventions, as applied to modern houses: 
(i) Use made of these now ; possibilities of the future. (2) Special study of 
ventilation and heating: (a) Necessity for ventilation; experiments to show 
the contamination of air, and simple methods for testing the purity of air ; 
effect on the body of bad air ; number work in calculating amount of air 
needed, and of air space per person. (6) Methods of ventilation : "natural" 
ventilation ; law of diffusion of gases : aids to natural ventilation in dwelling- 
house ; investigation of the home in this respect ; ventilation of new school 
building. (c) Heating: connection with ventilation ; different methods in use 
in the home ; furnace and steam heating ; fuels ; possible use of electricity. 

IV. Living in the house : Two chief necessities of life — water and food. 
Water : (a) use in body ; (6) general water supplies ; Chicago system com- 
pared with Roman aqueduct ; other methods of supply. Food : (a) the 
body as a machine ; food as a fuel ; (d) preparation of food ; right applica- 
tion of heat ; practice in cooking. 



